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The 1970-71 report for the Texas Child Migrant 
Program evaluates: participants; pupil personnel services; age-grade 
discrepancy; participation in major emphasis areas; parental 
involvement; migrant program personnel; summer institutes; staff 
development; the impact of Title I Elementary apd Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) Migrant Funds upon pupils in 20 extended day program; 
dropouts; graduate follow-up study of migrant children; child migrant 
preschool program; and the Texas Summer Child Migrant Program. The 
study of the ESEA program tries to determine if the efforts resulted 
in increased achievement as measured by standardized achievement 
tests. Major program objectives are to promote fluency in oral 
English and to raise reading comprehension levels. The study 
evaluation includes findings for grades 2-'8 and summary analyses of 
standardized test scores for reading, language, and mathematics. 
Overall recommendations for the entire Texas program are that, during 
FY 72, all school districts should implement a comprehensive Parental 
Involvement Program; that institutions not willing to evaluate summer 
staff development activities should not be funded by ESEA; and that a 
special study be implemented to determine an adequate measare of 
migrant students* development. (KM) 
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COMPLlANCli: WITH TITLE VI CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 . 

Reviews of the local education aj;ency pertaining to compliance 
with Title VI, Civil Rights Act of 1964, will be conducted peri- 
odically by staff representatives of the Texas Education Agency. 
These reviews will cover at least the following policies and prac- 
tices: 

1. Enrollment and assignment of students without discrimina- 
tion on Che ground cf race, color, or national origin, 

2. Assignment of teachers and other staff without discrimina- 
tion on the ground of rac"" , color, or national origin. 

3. Non-discriminatory use of facilities. 

4. Public notice given by the local* educational agency to 
participants and other citizens of the non-d iscr iminatory 
policies and practices in effect by the local agency. 

In addition to conducting reviews, Texas Education Agency staff 
representatives will check complaints of non-compliance made by 
citizens and will report their findings to the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 
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INTRODUCTION AND Uf'XOMML^NDAT I ONS 



T!ic objectives of Title 1 y.igrant tlie Elementinry and Secondary 
Education Act of 1963 at a national level have been stated only 
in broad, general terms. Only from the law itself (PL 89-10), 
and subsequent discussions and regulations preceding the law, 
can inferences be made about what kinds of pupil behaviors are 
expected for such a sizable investment. From the tone of debate 
surrounding federal aid to education, we can assume that no fed- 
eral legislation affecting education would prescribe the activities 
and instructional objectives of local schools. The Texas Education 
Agency has assumed the attitude that the local school districts 
understand better the needs of migrant children in their districts 
and should be the ones to develop instructional objectives for 
their students. Grants are approved by the State Agency based on 
the probability of success of these objectives as they relate Co 
broader state-wide ob ject ives . 

According to the examination of the legislation, the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency Guidelines, and applications from local school dis- 
tricts, the primary instructional objectives for migrant children 
are: 

. 1. To produce fluency in the oral English language; 
2. To raise the reading comprehension level of migrant 
children- 



Tlic purpose of analysis included in^this report is to show 

state-wide impact on mlj^rnnt cl^ i IdrCn -w i th respect to the two 
broad objectives listed above. 

S tratei;ies for Achievinr; the Objnctives 

Hie Title I Migrant Program has taken its cliaracter in part from 
its broad objectives but also from the explicit and implicit 
strategics for achieving them as seen from the point of view of 
the Texas Education Agency. The. sources of these strategies are 
the guidelines: 

1. A Teacher and Teacher Aide Guide for Programs for the 
Education of Migrant Children; 

2. The Administrative Guide for Programs for the Education 
of Migrant Children. 

Two general supporting strategies for achieving the broad Title I 
objectives emerge from a study of these guidelines: 

1. To allocate monies to local education agencies for the 
improvement and expansion of services for socially 
and educationally deprived migrant children, which c.^ 
will bring about desirable changes in: 

a. the necessities for instruction (facilities, 
pupil health, etc.); 

b. personnel who provide instruction; 

c. mater ials for instruction; 

2. Ail organizational structure for instruction of migrant 
children. 



In order to acliiovc maximum honcflLs oL* the previously stated 
strnte^; ICS, Llie following rccoir'inT^uiitiv)..;; ;>))ould be given cflreful 
cop'^ ide ra t ion. 
Roco:; mend at \ ons 

The 95 public school;; opcratin^^ migrant pro^ -^ams need more assis- 
tance in assessing the nocds of migrant children. This assumption 
is made after examining the laige number of overage students by 
grade level, job entry information of migrant graduates, and the 
increasing percentage of dropouts. These data indicate^^ that a 
large number of migrant children are participating in traditional 
academic programs not correlated to their . uds- The state pro- 
gram managers and local school districts should consider the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

Training should be provided to local school districts 
in the use of new instruments and moderr techniques 
for assessing pupil needs; 

Restructuring of the traditional academic prograur for 
potential terminal students should be continued by 
providing for his immediate needs--namely , technolog- ^ 
ical and occupat iona 1 education. 
There is little evidence reported to the Texas Education Agency 
to indicate that an effective parental involvement program is 
operating in the migrant program. It is recommended that: 

During FY 72, all school districts implement a compre- 
hensive Parental Involvement Program according ,to the 
guidelines developed by the Division of Migrant and 
Preschool Programs. 



As pointed out in the body of this report, staff dovelopmont 
activities have contributed much to *the competencies and skills 
of migrant personnel. However, summer institutes are still bcirs; 
conducted in the traditional sense by offering college credit 
approved courses of study or conducting activities which appear 
shallow in content. In some instances, these summer institutes 
are conducted with little preplanning and no evaluation. It is 
recommended that: 

• An institution which is not willing to conduct .an 
evaluation of Its sun\mer stmt development activi- 
ties in a comprehensive and timely manner should 
not be funded from ESEA, Title I. . ^ 

One of tae major limitations in the use of standardized tests for 
measurement of student behavior changes in the migrant program is 
the Lack of correlation of these instruments to major objectives 
of the program. If the assumption can be made that one of the 
vital thrusts of programs using Title I funds is to change the 
oral language facility of migrant children, then it can be stated 
that this objective is not being measured and we have no evaluative 
data to show how children perform after receiving language instruc- 
tion. Other areas, such as reading and math, are being measured 
by the use of standardized normed reference tests* Testing com- 
panies maintain that standardized tests are nationally representa- 
tive of the kinds of curriculum and ethnicity one would find in 
the average classroom. The classroom, in which the migrant child 
receives his instructions in reading and math, is in most instances 



not an average classroom. Therefore, theiie standardized tests, 
when applied to Mexican American chi-ldren, may not be valid. It 
is reconiiTicnded that 5 

* A special study be implemcnCed to determine an adequate 
measure of migrant students* development. This study 
should not be limited exclusively to oral language 
development but should consider the areas of reading, 

/■ 

math , and 3cicnce . * 
PARTICIPANTS 

Approximately 98 percent of the ethnic makeup of the migrant popu- 
lation is Mexiccn American. 

Figure 1 shows a comparison of a percent of identified migrant 
children receiving services with those children who qualified for 
but could not be served because of an insufficient number of 
migrants in the district to justify program operation. According 
to Figure 1, 67 percent or 43,632 of the total identified migrant 
children are receiving services. This represents an increa^ of 
6,584 children in comparison with the FY 70 migrant prograti. The 
increased number of migrant children served is reported in Graph 
1, '^Participat Ion Trends," while Graph 2, "Participation by 
Districts," indicates a corresponding rise in the number of dis- 
tricts providing a program for these children. 

These statistics reflect the increasing role of the State Department 
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FIGURE 1 



PARTICIPATION IN TITLE 
MIGRANT PROGRAM 



Children Receiving 
Title 1 Migrant 
Services - 43,632 




337c 



Children Qualifying 
For Title I Migrant 
Services - 65,064 as 
reported on the Con- 
solidated Application 
for State and Federal 
Assistance ' 



-Children meeting the se- 
' lection criteria who could 
not be served because of 
insufficent number to 
merit a program in a 
school district - 21,432 



children by Thousands 
• 45, 
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of Education in providing adequate consultative services for local 
school districts. For example, evatuation of the migrant program 
in FY 67 included 45 school districts serving 25,000 migrant chil- 
dren. Presently , as Graphs 1 and 2 show, there are 98 districts 
providing services for 43,632 migrant children. The projection 
for district and pupil participation for FY 72 is 110 districts 
and 55,000 children. 

Accompanying the increase in number of local education >agencies 
and program participants in migrant education, since FY 67, are 
additional program components requiring evaluation. Some of 
these are: 

Summer Institutes 

Annual Migrant Workshop . • 
The West Texas Migrant Workshop 
Education Service Center Components 
Interstate Cooperation Project 
Summer School Programs for Migrants 

In these rapid growth programs, one should keep in mind that the 
Texas Education Agency must maintain a staff growth stance in pro»- 
portion to increased local education agencies' operations in order 
to meet increasing demands for accountability* 

PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

One of the supporting strategies of the migrant program is a net- 
work of pupil personnel services, both in school and out of school. 



The emphases of these services will enable a migrant child to 
arrive in the classroom setting well-fed, well-clothed, in good 
physical condition, and free of sociological and psychological 
barriers. Thus, the pupil personnel services have as their charge 
to deliver to the learning environment as healthy a migrant child 
as resources may allow. 

Table 1 displays nuirbers of participants from the 78 districts 
which operate a regular temi migrant program. The cost"* of deliver- 
ing these services to migrant children in these districts totaled 
$1,211,344. Of this amount, $659,622 was provided by Title 1, 
ESEA Migrant funding; $147,304 through local sources; $277,778 
through state sources; and $126,640 by Title I, ESEA Regular. 

Table 2 displays numbers of participants from the 20 districts 
which operate a seven-months migrant program. The cost of deliver- 
ing these services to migrant children in these districts totaled 
$1,433,451. Of this amount, $963,479 was'provided by Title I, 
ESEA Migrant funding; $64,516 through local sources; $228,830 
through state sources; $109,398 by Title 1, ESEA Regular; and 
$67,228 through other federal sources. * 

Graph 3 shows the percentage of the total number of migrant chil- 
dren receiving pupil personnel services in the regular migrant pro- 
gram in comparison with the seven-months program. According to 
these data, the regular program provides a higher percentage of 
the following services: clothing, fees, and dental screening. 
In both programs, a significant percentage of the total 43,632 . 
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. . GRAPH 3 

PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES PROVIDED 

Percent of Population Served 
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migrant children are provided ■ Medical and Dental Screening, Lunch, 
Guidance and Counseling Services, Transportation, and Social Ser- 
vices. The information on school dropouts substantiates the posi- 
tive effect of pupil personnel services in that we have a low per- 
centage of migrant children who drop out for medical, health or 
psychological reasons. 

Community involvement has been one of the strategies local dis^- 
tricts_bave been encouraged to use because it presents •'a compre- 
hensive array pf local resources which can be used in meeting the 
needs of migrant children. The Division pf Migrant Education has 
encouraged districts to involve community service organizations in 
providing these services, thereby stiretcTiing ESEA Title I Migrant 
funds further in providing more classroom treatment and less para- 
professional treatment. Table 3 shows the number of participants 
by types of services and^the number of organizations which spon- 
sored these pupil personnel services. 

AGE /GRADE DISCREPANCY 

Graph 4 portrays the percent of overage migrants by grade level 
for the total number of participants in the migrant program. The 
graph also shows a comparison between FY 70 and FY 71 overage 
migrants by grade level. According to these data, the longer a 
migrant child stays in school, the more likely he is to be over- 
age for his grade level. As a matter of fact, within the first 
three grades, it. appears that 36 percent of migrant children are 
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PERCENT OF OVERAGE MIGRANTS BY GRADE 




retained in grades 1-3. Relative to these data is the fact that 
migrant preschool has as one of its primary objectives 'the build- 
ing of skills necessary for subsequent educational attainment. 

Another significant fact, in examination of these data, is the 
sharp drop of overage migrant children at grade 10. This can par- 
tially be explained by the correspondingly high dropout rate for 
grades 9-10 in the migrant program, if one assumes that a majority 
of those who drop out were overage for their grade 'leve^l. 

From information in Tables A and 5, it appears that migrant chil- 
dren in grades 1-A are prohibited from progressing at their normal 
age /gralJe"^ rate , thus contributing to the 50 percent overage group 
at grade 10. If there were no retentions in the first four grades, 
the overage group for grades 5.-12 would be approximately 10 percent, 

PARTICIPATION IN MAJOR AREAS OF EMPHASIS 

Each participating district reported information on migrant student 
participation by major areas of emphasis. School districts supplied 
information on remedial and non-remedial programs and rated overall 
class performance in the "cognitive area." The "cognitive" area 
includes academic skills, knowledge, understandings and perception 
generally assumed to be needed for education achievement. School 
districts were requested to rate the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional activity usi^g the following descriptors: 
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No change - Data collected by objective and/or sub- 
jective means indicate no noticeable change in the 
pupils involved in this activity. 

S lifiht change - Data indicate that some improvement . 
has occurred, but the amount of change is not ,what 
would normally be expected of students in this 
activity. 

Be tter- than- average change - The pupils involved in 
this activity made slightly more improvement than 
normally would be expected. 

Significant or marked change - Data collected indi- 
cate that pupils involved in this activity made gains 
significantly above what would normally fie ma,de. 
This rating would mean that pupils showed marked 

progress toward achieving desired outcomes. / 

i 

Tables 6 and 7' show the kinds of instructional programs conducted 
in both the regular and seven-months migrant operations, the num- 
ber of districts providing these activities, tae number of par- 
ticiparts, the number of classroom components, and ratings by the 
reporting school districts. 

According to data in Tables 6 and 7, only one classroom ::omponent 
in the . seven-TT^onths program indicated "No change" in cognitive 
development. According to the information, it appears that those 
participants in the seven-mo^th3 schools faired better than their 
peers in the regular migrant programs. 

Schools with seven-months migrant programs operated ten CVAE 
classroom components for 494 migrant children, while schools with 
the regular nrf.grant programs did not provide any vocational edu- 
cation as a part of the migrant program. In some of the schools 
with regular migrant programs, it is possible that some children 
received vocational subjects through the standard curriculum, 
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but no programs, which were designed specifically for migrant 
children, were reported by the participating schools. 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

Parental Education embraces more than parental participation in 
the school program or visitation to the school. It is felt that 
parental education must include ways of showing parents how to 
help their children at home. The major thrust of f^arer^tal Edu- 
cation in the .migrant program is aimed at the following: 

Encouraging children to spend more time studying at 
hqme and in after-school study centers; 
. Having children attend school every day; 
. Gaining knowledge and understanding of what the child 

learns at school; 
. Taking time at home to have ] children relate their 

school experiences; and 
. Expressing an interest in children's progress in school. 

School districts were encouraged to develop parental involvement 
programs using funds from Title I, ESEA Migrant, and to employ 
personnel who have personal characteristics compatible to working 
in human relation activities. All teachers were encouraged to 
make home visits, and in some districts each teacher was required 
to visit each student in the home setting. According to reports 
from the districts with migrant programs, 20,022 homes were visited 




in the FY 71 school year. Considering the number of participants 
(43,632), it would-be safe to say that each home was visited at 
least once during the school year. 

Five districts reported parental involvement activities, which in 
their opinion, were ^'exemplary.'' All of these districts reported 
that rapport between the school and community has been strengthened 
as a result of parental involvement. 

ft 

PERSONNEL IN THE MIGRANT PROGRAM 

According to Figure 2, 85 percent of the teachers in the migrant 
program have Bachelor Degrees. Nine percent hold their Masters 
or PhD, while only six percent arB. non-degree teachers. Figure 
3, "Certification Status of Teachers," shows that of the 1,232 
migrant teachers, 86 percent are fully certified while 14 percent 
are on emergency certification. When looking at these figures, 
it should be kept in mind that certification standards are based 
on a minimum amount of college course work, which may or may not 
be relative to teaching migrant children. Probably the most 
important statistic is the amount of in-service training and 
experience of migrant teachers. Figures 4a, 4b, 4c, 4d and 4e 
show teachers* experience in migrant education according to the 
year the school district began a formal program for educating 
migrant children using funds from ESEA, Title I Migrant. In 
Figure 4a, a 36 percent teacher turnover reflects in those dis- 
tricts which started migrant program^ in 1965-66. There were no 
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FIGUKE 2 

TEACHERS' EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 




FIGURE 3 

CERTIFICATION STATUS OF TEACHERS 




FIGURE 4 



TEACHERS' EXPERIENCE IN PROGRAM ACCORDING TO THE 
YEAR SCHOOL DISTRICT BEGAN PROGRAM 




new programs added in 1966-67* As the data indicate, 836 teachers 
constitute the bulk of the migrant teacher corps and are found in 
the 35 districts which operated the first migrant programs. There 
seems to be a fairly even distribution of first year teachers in 
the school districts which have had the migrant programs for three 
years or longer as shown by the figures on page 26 • For the tptal 
migrant teaching staff, 35 percent or A34 out of the 1,232 migrant 
teachers had no experience in the program prior to ,the 1970-71 
^school year. Approximately 30 percent of the first yea^r teachers 
or 150 first year teachers were from the 16 new districts added 
to the migrant program. 

In order to better meet the needs of migrant children, there is a 
continued need for training new teachers for the migrant program* 
Currently, colleges and universities are training teachers of 
children, but not teachers of migrant children. To more fully 
provide the depth of knowledge for the 434 migrant teachers who 
had no prior experience with migrant children, a comprehensive 
staff development program was in operation for FY 71, 

The data in Table 8, "Staff Development Information," show the 
number of teachers, aides, consultants, and supervisors who par- 
ticipated in some type of skill development activities including 
workshops, college courses, study groups, professional meetings, 
project visitations, in-district conferences, and observations. 

What this information fa.ils to point out is the fact that the 
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migrant staff development has made a valuable contribution to the 
whole school program since teachers*in a good many cases change 
to the local school district's regular program after benefiting 
from two or three 'years of staff training in the migrant program. 

SUMMER INSTITUTES 
In order to improve instructional programs in migrant public 

i 

schools and develop the skills and competencies of teachers who 
provide treatment for migrant children, the Texas Education Agency 
funds several summer institutes using money from Title I, ESEA 
(Migrant). 

A summary of the 1971 Migrant Summer Institutes follows. 
Region XVII Education Service Center Summer Institute 
A total of thirty administrators participated in a migrant summer 
institute for one full week of training under sponsorship of the 
migrant and preschool program of the Texas Education Agency and 
Region XVII Education Service Center. 

Administrators received training in the following areas: 

Curriculum for the Migrant Child 

Developing Parental Involvement Programs 

Evaluation for the Education of Migrant Children 

. Institute Observations, Migrant Program Guidelines. 

■ • 

Evaluation for the Institute was conducted with a pre-test at the 
beginning of the week and a post-test at the termination of the 
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Institute, The analysis of the pre- and post-test results indl- 
cated a statistically significant ga*in in performance. The 
Administrators' Conference was judged a success by the partici- 
pants in meeting the stated objectives for theirweek^s work. 

Texas A&I University Summer Institute 

During the summer of 1971, Texas A&d University conducted seven 

migrant institutes^ These institutes were conducted for personnel 

ft 

employed in migrant project schools throughout Texas an3 were 

« 

funded under Title 1, ESEA Migrant. 

The seven institutes were comprised of two seminar institutes for 
classroom teachers, two seminar institutes for classroom aides, 
one institute for administrators, one institute for classroom 
teachers in curriculum writing, and one institute for teacher- 
aide teams* 



\ 

\ . . 

\ Over 600 participant applications were received for these insci- 

\ 

\ tutes and 202 were accepted from 4L independent school districts. 

\ 

Evaluation of the Texas A6cl University Summer Institute 
The Institute's staff met weekly to discuss progress and possible 
redirection for various seminar components. Feedback was provided 
at the conclusion of each seminar session by the participants. 
Participant feedback was also solicited -in a final large group 
meeting in which individuals were divided into groups of five. 

Evaluation sheets for each seminar were then provided each group. 

\ ' 
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Tlic consensus of all participants was the organization of this 
year's Institute was the best of any they had attended^ They 
liked the "seminar" concept and the idea of individual program- 
ming into seminars of their choice* The main recommendation for 
improvement was to provide more time for each seminar. Another 
recommendation was some type of follow-up program of evaluation 
to determine if what goes on at these institutes is of any worth 
in the educational setting in the migrant schools* ^ 

■* 

Consensus was also reached by participants that there is a defi- 
nite need for staff development in summer institutes providing 
educational experience for migrant personnel in Texas. However, 
participants recommended that an overall state plan of educational 
emphasis be formulated so these institutes can be correlated to 
the state plan. Recommendations were made that the input into 
this plan should come mainly from the personnel in the migrant 
school districts, the regional- service centers, and the univer- 
sities, and the effort be directed by the Migrant Division of 
the Texas Education Agency. This plan would enable strong emphasis 
to be placed on identified weaknesses and new programs. 

Other Summer Institutes 

Region I Education Service Center and the University of Corpus 
Christi operated summer institutes for migrant personnel in their 
respectiya^areas. Both of these institutions submitted evaluations 
to the Texas Ed.ucation Agency for their summer activities too late 
to be included in this report. Consultants from the Division of 

ERIC V „ ■ 



Preschool and Migrant Education did, however, make an on-site 
visitation to observe the two different institutes in operation. 
The Texas Education Agency consultants reported that participants 
seemed enthused about their activities and overall institute 
operations appeared to be effective in accomplishing the goals 
established in the proposals. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

A variety of staff development activities were conducted to 
increase skills and competencies of all personnel who came in 
contact with migrant children. Since traditional techniques, 
methods, and materials have not proved effective in teaching 
migrant children, program development emphasized innovative 
approaches and a closer relationship between the curriculumand 
the experience of the child outside of school. In oi^er to com- 
plement summer institutes, Texas Education Ager^cy and Regional 
Education Service Center personnel, and nationally recognized 
specialists served on a consultative basis to assist in the 
development of programs and teacher training activities. 

Staff development activities, in addition to summer institutes, 

included: ' • 

Conducting annual workshops for personnel ip child 
migrant programs, held in Lubbock and McAllen, Texas; 
Training of Regional Education Service Center personnel; 
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Assisting Regional Education Service Center personnel 
in conducting workshops and ^seminars in local school 
. distripts; 

• Conducting classroom visitation in program schools; 

• Conducting demonstration teaching in program schools; 

• Conducting periodic reviews of child migrant programs 
in the local school districts; and 

Conducting training seminars for local edu<;at:ion agency 
and regional personnel in the Uniform Migrant Record 
Transfer System. 

Staff Development at the Texas Migrant Educational Development Center 
Beginning in 1968, the Texas Education Agency contracted with South- 
west Educational Development Laboratory of Austin Uo conduct a sur- 
vey to determine the number of migrant children in Texas schools, 
to develop and field test curricula relevant to the special needs 
of migrant children as determined by research, to evaluate current 
migrant programs, and to develop a model secondary program ''for. use ■ 
in the education of migrants. Under the terms of tb ontract. 
the Center is developing plans for approaches v^ich may'prove more 
effective than , the Seven-Months Program. The Center is also devel- 
oping new materials and is adapting existing materials that are 
especially applicable for the migrant child* As a part of the 
contract, the staff of the Center will train selected personnel 
of Texas Education Agency, of Regional Education Service Centers, 
and of local education agencies in the use of the new curricula. 
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The personnel so trained will then be responsible for conducting 
staff development in-servico training in order that the new pro- 
grams may be initiated and utilized by the classroom teachers in 
the Child Migrant Program. 

In 1971-72, two programs for four-year olds will be established 
by Southwest Education Development Laboratory for the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency. These programs in Hereford and McAllen will be a 
pilot study designed to reach the migrant child* It ia hoped that 
with the use of bilingual techniques, the four-year old migrant 
will be better prepared for public education. . 

At the elementary level, a multi-cultural social education program 
has been developed and is being field tested in several migrant 
classrooms. These materials emphasize the positive aspects of 
the child *s background and develop his understanding of cultural 
diversity and social concepts. 

Another component, which is essential to the migrant program, is 
parental involvement. Texas Migrant Educational Development Center 
is organizing materials and a program outline which should prove 
valuable in developing consistent pare-ntal involvement components 
throughout the state. 

Regional Education Service Centers 
\ Eight of the twenty Regional Education Service Centers, funded by 

the Texas Education Agency, are located in areas of high concen- 
\^ tration of migrant children. The eigjit Centers provided assistance 

\ ■ 



In the developtpent of programs and in the use of instructional 
materials for migrant program schools, and aided in stdff develop* 
ment through a variety of in-service training activities. 

The consultants worked in area workshops, school' district work- 
shops, and on ,a one-to-one basis with teachers in demonstration 
teaching. In this way, there was an effective continuous in- / 
service training being conducted in the migrant program of Texas 
on a year-round basis. • ^ 

Interstate Cooperation Prelect 

In 1966, Texas Education Agency entered into an Interstate Coop- 
eration Projeqt to share with other states in the search for 
solutions to the problems of educating migrant children, and to 
develop an Interstate School Record Transfer System, Twelve 
states', selected on the basis of the number of Texas workers who 
migrate^ to those states for agricultural employment, were hosts 
to twenty-four teachers from Texas Child Migrant project schools. 

The Interstate Cooperation Project is designed: 

, to.^have available in the participating states, teachers 

with experience in the teaching of Texas migrant children? 

, to share among states an understanding of the problems of 

teaching Texas migrant children} ' 
■ \ I ' ' . 

. to de-irelop a better system for transferring pupil records} 

■\ ■ . ! 

• to improve teaching techniques used In the Ibstructlon 

\ ■ 

of mlgraht children} 
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to encourage Texas-based migrants to participate In 
school programs vhen they ar^ In other states; hnd 
• to promote 9 especially among participating Texas 
teachers y a realization of the problems faced by 
school-age migrant children during the migrant cycle. 

During 1970-71/ 18 states were Involved in this project. It Is 
anticipated that 20 states will elect to participate with Texas 
In the Interstate Cooperation Project In 1972. The*staties are: 



California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana \ 

I owa 



Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Mexico 

New York 



Ohio 

Oregon 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



A desirable outcome of the project has been that many of the par- 
ticipating states have employed Texas teachers for their summer 
migrant programs. 

Migrant Media Center j 

r' . . . ' 

This component, initiated in 1968, provided audiovisual media 

I 

materials coordinated^with the curriculum offered in'the Texas 

\ ■ i 

Child Migrant Program. \ Under contract to the Texas Education 



Agency, Region I Education Service Center in Edinburg, sexved t. ■ 
all schools participating in the Texas Child Mlgrautr|Program. 
The Center housed over 3,000 sound filmstrip setffs, 16 mm' films, 
and multi-raedia« klts» From this collection, over 3,000 items per 
month 'iyere circulated to Texas Migrant Program teachers. In- 
service workahops and Institutes^ designed to promottb effective 



\ . . 

use of instrdctional media, were sponsored by the Migrant Media 
Center for migrant school personnel: 

THE IMPACT OP TITLE I ESEA MIGRANT FUNDS UPON PUPILS IN 20 MIGRANT 
EXTENDED DAY PROGRAMS AS SHOWN BY STANDARDIZED TEST DATA 

Impact of the migrant program can be assessed through analysis of 
achievement outcome data of programs for migrant children. Analy- 
sis of impact speaks particularly to two of the major objectives 
to which the FY 71 program was directed, viz., *^To {iroroote fluency 

! 

in the oral English language, and "To raise the reading compre- 
hension level of mir;rant children.'^ ! 

Achievement data was obtained through sample testing reported from 
20 school districts ort 5,003 migrant children. A total of 4,6A9 
test scores avf analyzable for this report. These score^^^ame 
from the 20 migrant districts which operate seven-m^inths programs 
and have the care of migrant children. It Is pyossible fco general- 
ize the findings. of these data to other schools operating migrant 
programs. These 20 schools^ which represent the sample, include 
65 percent of the pupils in the Migrant Program. ; 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study is to determine if the cumulative efforts 
of the 20 extended day Migrant Programs, using funds^ under Title 
I Migrant, have resulted In increased achievement as measured by 
standardized achievement testSg It was hypothesized that the 
benefits of activities and services, provided through Title I, 



ESEA Migrant 9 should be reflected by an Increase in the mean 

scores on standardised tests taken by migrant children in grades 

\ . 
1-8* 

\ 

Identification and Selection of Schools 

In 1964, the school districts participating in the Migrant Project 
selected the Stanford Achievement Battery as an objective instru- 
ment to be used in determining cognitive changes in project par- 
ticipants. For 1966-67, schools having six-months 'programs agreed 
to use th^ Stanford Achievement Test. Since standardized Instru- 

Tnents are based on norms of several types of populations, these 

\ 

norms may not be valid when applied to Mexican American migrant 
children. Th^tefore, the 20 six-months project schools have pro- 
vided test scores since 1967 on a single standardized instrument 
in an attempt to establish a migrant norm. This norm is now used 
for coTGparatlVe purposes in the evaluation of reading, language 

■ \ ■ I ■ ■ 

and mathematics. \ I 



The 20 six-months project districts agreed that a pre-post design 
would be utilized and the district would select a population on a 

- \ ■ * ■■ ■ 

random sample of the migrant children to be tested. \ The pretest 

- ! ■ _ . 

was to have been given on the twenty- sixth school day o^tine migrant 

\ 

program and post-test. on the one hundred and flrs^/^chool day of 
instruction, or the thlrty-^second day before tlyfe end| of the migrant: 
program, 
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TABLE 9 

FORMS BY GRADE LEVEL USED IN THE MIGRANT TESTING PROGRAM 



Grade 


Pall Testing 


Spring Testing 


2 . 


Primary I 


Primary II 


3 


Primary 11 


Primary II 


4 


Intermediate I' 


Intermediate I 


5 


Intermediate I 


Intermediate II 
ft 


6 . 


Intermediate II 


Intermediate II 
• 


7 


Advanced 


Advanced 


8 


Advanced 


Advanced 



Limitations of the Study 

As with any standardized Instrument, there are certain limitations 
which have implications for Interpretation of the products of that 
test. The Stanford Achievement Test has primarily two constraints 
for use with migrant children: (1) since the Stanford Achievement 
Tests were developed in 1964, the significant changes that have 
occurred in the elementary school curriculum in the years follow- 
ing enactment pf the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965p were not included in the standardization procedures; (2) the 
item content may not be based on the objectives, curriculum 
materials and teaching methodology currently being employed to teach 
migrant children. These, constraints seem to point out that instru- 
ments measuring achievement in reading and facility in oral English 
must be develo|>ed for this specific population group. 



Findings of Standardized Test Data 

« 

£rad£ Two ^ Z^£^J8.^£Pil 

Complete pretest and post-test scores on the Stanford Achievement 
Subtest were available for 782 migrant children. Mean raw scores 
are presented in mean grade equivalency. Considering the time 
difference In pretesting ajid post-testing, normal growth for a 
migrant child, who participated. In the sample migrant test pro* 
gram, would be .37 expressed in grade equivalency. Comparison 
with the pre- and post-test median indicated that grade^. 2 par- 
ticipants Increased •45« The participants achieved a little more 
than one would normally expect during the course of academic treat- 
ment. However, the degree of difficulty of the Primary I and II 
forms is not accounted for in the difference. Had grade 2 mi- 
grant chlldreus taken the Primary I form for the post-test, it seems 
safe to say the post-test scores would be higher. The pretest 
raw score mean was 13.23 as compared with a raw score post-test 
mean of 15.94. Migrant children could answer 2.69 more items 
correctly on a* more difficult post-test after 103 days' of class- 
room treatment* 

G rad£ Th£e£ ; ► 

Pre- and post-test data were available for 771 migrant students. 
Both the pre- ^nd post-test on this grade level use the same form 
and have the same level of difficulty. Pretest mean scores were 
2.21 and post-test mean was 2.50, a gain of «29. These data 
indicate that '^^normal exf^ected" growth was not achieved during- 
the course of the school year. 



Migrant children responded correctly to 4.49 more content Items 

■ « 

on the post-test than on the pretesb and post-test raw scores. 
The results of the post-test grade 2 raw mean score and the pre- 
test grade 3 raw mean score show that migrant ch;Lldren gained 
3.12 content Items during the summer months. In other words, mi- 
grant children In the third grade did not significantly get more 
Items correct on the Stanford Achievement Subtest In comparison 
with those students who did not receive the regulai; school treat- 
ment. Considering overal 1, achievement on the Paragraph; Meaning 
Subtest, the third grade made the poorest showing of all grade 
levels. ' 

£rjade^ Tpur^ 

Migrant children In the fourth grade were administered the Inter- 
mediate I form of the Stanford series for both pre- and post-test- 
ing (see Table. 10). The results for grade 4 parallel those of 
grade 3. However, the test forms are of a higher level of diffi- 
culty which perhaps accounts for a significantly lower grade 4 pre 
test raw score In comparison with post-test raw score for grade 3. 
This seems to bear out assimiptlons that have been made In previous 
years' evaluation reports that as the* content Items Increase In 
difficulty with' advancing grade levels, that Is, tha abstractions 
. found on the R^^dlng Comprehension components of the achievement 
test become more difficult, lower scores are encountered for mi- 
grant children. These children either do not perform well in para 
graph meaning as measured by the Stanford Achievement series or ^ 
the currlculuip materials are not related to the test. ' 

ERIC . ' 
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Grade F 1 ve_ 

Again I in grade 5^ migrant children encountered different levels 

of difficulty for pre- and. post-testing. Performance of the 734 

migrant students, who completed the paragraph meaning subtest, 

was higher than for grades 2$ 3 and 4, but not significantly 

higher. Pretest data show a mean score of 3.57 as compared with 

a 4.12 post-test score for a gain of .55. This grade level has a 

lower number of correct content Items on the post-test than pre-^ . 

test, representing a net loss of -1.25 Items. This lo8*^s can in 

♦ 

part be explained by the different forms used for pre- and post- 
testing. > 

For grade 6, analyzable standardized test scores were obtained for 
716 migrant children. These scores parallel those of the fourth 
grade. The .35 gain between pre- and post-test data is a little 
less than the anticipated gain of .37. These scores Indicate that 
migrant children in the sixth grade are holding their own with 
other migrant, children. Migrant children were able to complete 
2.73 more content items on the post-test than on the pretest, 
which is not significantly different; from preceding or subsequent 
grade level s» 

£ra^d^ §even ' 

With a .59 overall gain between pre- and post-test scores, grade 
7 shows the highest overall gain in achievement scores for all 
rade levels. Migrant children scored 4*71 on the pretest and 



5.30 on the post-test. The gain in raw score was 2.45 » with pre-* 

« 

test median raw score of 15.83 and post- test median raw score of 
18.29. Perhaps this gain can be attributed to the impact of Title 
I ESEA funds but it could not be called a significant gain. 

Grad£ Mg^t 

Migrant children in grade 8 performed just a little below that of 
those in grade 7. One interesting piece of data on grade 8 is the 
low pretest raw score. Grade 7 median post-test raw score was 
18.29 and grade 8 pretest median raw score was 18.53. This means 
that grade 8 students are only gaining .24 or about one-fourth of 
a content . item in the summer months. This information points to 
a need for more educational programs which will pick up the mi- 
grant child after he has completed the seven-months program. A 
majority of the summer programs are cultural enrichment and are 
not heavily l&den with academics. 

Summary Analysis of Reading Standardized Test Scores 
The evidence sv^ggests that the ESEA Title I Migrant Programs are 
being directer* toward the correct schools i and that the programs 
within the schools are directed toward students with the greatest 
need. However^ it does seem strange that in paragraph meaning on 
the Stanford Achievement series, migrant children are only able 
to comprehend on the average about 19.50 items out of a possible 
60 response items. 

Considering th^ effectiveness of Title I ESEA funds on migrant.' 
children in relation to reported test data, in reading comprehension » 



migrant children have a long way to go before they are able to 
coTTipete with regular children In a r£gulav classroom setting. 
Perhaps effectiveness can be shown in other places but not In the 
reading room* 

Summary Analysis of Language Standardized Test Scores 
For a variety of reasons, migrant schools seem to be stagnant 
when it comes to teaching children to read* According to re- 
ported data on the Language Subtest , there are evidentLy these 
same constraints present in the language arts classroom*. 

Although scores on the Language Subtest of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment series were not statistically significant, they were all 
positive* It will be noted from Table 11 that there were no wide 
gains in post-test scores for any grade level; however, grade 3 
shows ttfe^lea.st amount of . gain of all grade levels. This fact is 
startling as gtade 5 students are the ones who have had the oppor- 
tunity for participation in the migrant program for six years. It 
is also noted from Table 11 that Title I allocations for migrant 
children are actually reaching the target population, the low 
achiever, for which it was Intended. This is an interesting re- 
suit in that Title I funds are allocated largely on the basis of 
family income Under the Guidelines of the Migrant Program, a 
student is eligible for participation unrelated to pupil academic 
needs, for example, a student v;ho has migrated with his parentSt 
who were engagied in agricultural work, would be eligible for 
participation and In all cases participates in the program. 
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Total revenue allocations per pupil then tend to be unrelated to 
how much pupil behavior changes take** place in specific school 
districts. 

One of the major limitations in the use of the Language Subtest 
for evaluation purposes is the lack of correlation ::o major objec- 
tives of the program. If the assumption can be made that one of 
the vital thrusts of the migrant program is to change the oral 
language ability of migrant children, and not to place primary . 
emphasis on correctly written sentence-structuring, then the 
Language Subtest is not closely related to the asstimed objective. 
The Starifoxd Achievement Subtest in language measures correct verb 
and pronoun usages* punctuations, capitalizations, dictionary 
skills, and sentence senses* Oral English language is not measured 
on the Stanford Achievement Test. ^ 

Summary Analysis of Mathematics Standardized Test Scores 
Mathematics remains the one area in which achievement has exceeded 
normal growth expectations for all grade levels. This information 
is shown in Table 12. Migrant children in earlier test analyses 
have consistently scored at expected growth levels^. 

It might appear that this report is not saying enough about the 
positive gains migrant children kre making in standardized achieve- 
ment test scores in mathematics* However, concerning the objeCf. 
tives of migraiit education which deal with communication skills 
in the oral and written English language, mathematics has not 
been designated as an area in which mlprant schnol districts 
should toncentrate funds or efforts. 
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GRAPH 5 
SUHMARY OF TEST SCORES 




According to previous studies and reported data for FY 70 In 
mathematics 9 school districts are eLther very effective In teach- 
ing this subject area and are In fact concentrating efforts In 
mathematics^ or the Mexican American migrant child has a natural 
talent for working with numbers and does well on the Mathematics 
Subtest for the Stanford Achievement Series. 

K ■ 

Conclusions 

• Title I ESEA Migrant funds are flowing to *thos^ pupils 
who had an educational need as reflected by mean achieve* 
ment test scores. 

• Migrant children are progressing, at an acceptable rate 
In comparison with other migrant . children In mathematics. 

• Mean test scores In Paragraph Meaning (Reading Compre- 
hension) Indicate that migrant children in some grade 

levels are not learning to read according to expectations! 

> 

• \ In order to adequately measure oral language facility^ . 
\there needs to be developed an Instrument based on the 

migrant program curriculum. 

\ ■, ' ' . 

\ ■ . • ■ .• 

\ ■ THE MIGRANT ^IROPOUT 
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Dropout statistics were requested from all participating school 
districts which provided activities and services funded from 
Title 1, ilSEA, Migrant. As in prior years, the data reflect the 
holding power bfv^the project schools for the entire pupil popula- 
tlon in compariso^ with the migrant population (see l^lgures 5 & 6^ 
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FIGURE 5 



PERCENT OF DROPOUTS IN 95 SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
ACCORDING \T0 REASON FOR DROPPING OUT 




Lack of Communi- 
cation Skills 

2.0% _ 



Curriculura Unsulted 
to Pupils' Needs 
, 4.4% 



ERIC 



-indicates Migrants who* dropped out for the 
corresponding reason 
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FIGURE 6 



' PERCENT OF TOTAL DROPOUTS WHO ARE 
MIGRANT PUPILS 




\ 

\ . 

\ 

and Graph 6). \ The data on Table 13, for grades 5-12, indicate the 
reasons for dropping out and the total ntunber of migrants who 
dropped out* 

The total enrolment for grades 3-12 In the 93 districts reporting 
usable data, W|as 243,130* Of this total enrollment, 7,724 students 
or 3.17 percent dropped out; .33 percent of the total enrollment were 
migrant dropouts, whlle^2.64 percent were other dropouts* Of the 
65,064 students' qualifying for Title I Migrant programs^btft not 
necessarily participating in programs, approrimateLyp. ,500 or 2 
percent of the students dropped out* f 

The main purpose of this study was to identify by reason why a 
student dropped out at each of the listed grad^. levels* The 
generally accepted definition of a dropout is as follows: '^A 
dropout is a pupil who leaves a school, for any reason except 
death,, before graduation or completion of a program of studies 
and without transferring to another school," In order to complete 
a comprehensive dropout study, the identification of those variables 
which were of sufficient importance in the life of the student as 
to lead or force the student into becoming a dropout, becomes 
paramount* Th^ only way this can be successfully accomplished is 
by having the dropout respond through a tnail-out Instrument or on 
a face-to-»face basis* 

Limitations in- the data which might cause concern are: (1) one 
seven-months tchool did not collect dropdut data and j^s therefore 
not in the study; (2) the reasons listed for dropping out are 



determined by each Local school district using its best Judgment^ 
and may not be those which would have been listed by migrant 
children. 

Table 14 exhibits by grade level the total number' of dropouts from 
the 19 seven-months school districts and Indicates the number of 
dropouts by reason. The information in the upper part of the table 
refers to all children, including migrants who dropped out. The 
significant reasons for dropping out were (1) Econoifllci ^(2) Marriage/ 
pregnancy, (3) Underachiever/overage, and (4) Unknown. 

Economic factors accounted for 44.1 percent of the dropouts in the 
19 seven-months, school districts, compared with 18.5 percent of 
the dropouts in the 76 regular school districts. Of the total 
dropouts in the 95 districts in FY-71, 30.1 percent dropped out 
due to economic reasons compared with 21.9 percent who dropped out 
for these reasons in FY 70. 

Most of our public schools maintain an academic climate geared for 
the future. This seems to be a very satisfactory arrangement for 
students who do not have to contend immediately witli survival \ 
problems of everyday life. But, to the poor, hunger 1$ an ever- 
present problem. He needs better wearing apparel now. Most, 
of, all, he needs money to gost these goods today.. That children of 
poor Mexican American famllleo dropout of school is a matter of 
fact\and this condition (comparing FY 70 with FY 71,) is getting, 
worsev 
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The low number of dropouts^ in the categories of "Physical," 
•'Mental,'* "Lack of Communication Skills," "Curriculum Unsuited to 
Pupil (a Needs," and "Disciplinary Action," must be attributed to 
the ef f ectiven0;9s of the pupil personnel services components of 
migrant education, and to the relevant instructional services 
offered to migrant children. It should be pointed out that a- 
ntimber of the participants in migrant programs are receiving food, 
clothing, and medical services in a very comprehensive manner* 
Still, there seems to be a need for the "economic" dropout to 
leave school in order to help solve the economic problems of 

1 

family unit. 

The number one reason given for dropping out ("Economic") includes 
"had to work at home," "seek employment," "needed money," etc# 
What a dismal future these children will encounter in the world of 
work* One might ask, "Is vocational education available in these 
19 school districts?" Or, better yet, "What types of pupil iden- 
tification services are available to locate potential dropouts so 
that ser.vices and activities can be planned for the student con- 

r 

templating an early exit?" These questions were not answered in 
this survey, - " 

In the 19 reporting school districts (see Table 14, grade 9 had 
\ . . ■ ' . 

the highest ^departure rate; 1,036 children dropped out. Grade 10^ 

with 583 dropouts, was second with grades 7 and 11 showing the. 

V , : 
number three spot. In all, 3,490 pupils dropped out.' 



As pointed out In previous evaluations » the identification of 
potential dropouts and the development of a curriculum ^comple- 
mented vfith extensive pupil personnel servlceSi geared for the 
present! remain areas of concern. 

Credit should be given to the migrant child in that he was not 
removed from his education setting as a result of ^^disciplinary 
action." According to Table 13, of the 622 pupils who were ex- 
pelled from school, only 36 were migrant children.* These data 
indicate that the mi^ ant child creates few situations vhich call 
for drastic disciplinary actions, and generally offer's a picture 
of a "well-behaved child." 

The upper part of Table 15 presents the number of dropouts at each 
grade level from the total school enrollment of the 76 school dis- 
tricts which operated a regular term migrant component, while the 
lower part of Table 15 exhibits the number of dropouts from the 
migrant population. Examining this total school dropout picture, 
we see a different reason for children dropping out of the 76 
districts in comparison with the dropout motive In the 19 seven- 
months schools. The significant reasons for dropping out in the 
76 districts were: (1) Marriage/pregnancy, 22.9 percent; (2) 
Economic, 18.5 percent; (3) Underachiever /overage, 13 #7 percent; 
(4) Other, 11.9 percent; followed in close order by (5) Disci- 
plinary Action, 9.5 percent. In these schools, 13.2 percent of 
all dropouts were tnigrant^y while the 19 seven-months schools 
reported that 21.2 percent of all dropouts were migrants* - / 
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Comparing the, 19 seven-months schools with the 76 school districts^ 
the principal reason for dropping out| considering; the total school 
dropouts, changed from '^Economic" to "Marriage/pregnancy," however, 
the reason for migrants dropping out remained the same, that of 
"Economics.'^ t'Underachiever/overage" was the number two reason 
why migrant students In these 76 schools dropped out. This ac« 
counted for 19.^, percent of the dropouts, or 108 children, 
i' > 

In all the £ichool districts which had migrant progr^ms,^ 1 ,399 out 
of 7,724 left school because of marriage/pregnancy. Table 13 
reflects that this was the number two reason why children In these 
schools dropped out. This problem goes beyond children of migrant 
parents and therefore beyond the scope of this report; therefore, 
the recommendations for dealing with the problem are applicable 
beyond the migrant program. Pregnant students, who have been 
diagnosed by a licensed physician as being pregnant an^who are ' 



unable to attend regular classes located in pub schoQls, are 
eligible for special programs to maet this unlq^je need. Under 
Special Education, there are opportunities available for expectant 
mothers, which evidently are not currently being utilized in these 
school districtso The purpose of comprehensive special education 
programs for pregnant students is to provide opportunities for 
continuing the educational process, uninterrupted, for those 
studencs who are forced to leave school because they are pregnant ^ 

According to Texas Education Agency Guidelines for Special £du« 
cation, pregnant students can qualify for any of four types of 
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Instructional units. These Instructional units Include classes 
for pregnant students in school , home-abound classes , licensed 
maternity home classeSi and community classes held» for example, 
in the local YMCA. 

Perhaps more schools should investigate the possibility of utilizing 
these programs as a means of decreasing the dropout rate. A positive 
step would be to place responsibility for referral services in the 
hands of one member of the local district's pupil personnel service 
team. Investigation of possible programs for boys who drop out 
because of new family responsibilities should also be undertaken* 

It is evident from the dropout data that all students should be 
taught factual ' information about family planning, family budget- 
ing, and consumer economics. Basic information on human repro- 
ductioiT's^iould also be Included in this curriculum* 

The target pcptalation for pupil personnel services should be the 
"identified" students-*-identif led as pptential dropouts by the 
principals, teachers, and counselors on the migrant campuses* 
The criteria for identification should Include economic, social, 
physical^ mental, emotional and educational ne^^ds* The pupil per- 
soni^el service teams, under the supervision of the central admin- 
istration or the Depar^tient of Pupil Personnel Service, could ^ 
then provide special assistance to these children identified as 
potential dropputs. Under the present arrangement in the migrant 
ptoject, pupii personnel services seem to be adi^unistered because 
a child is a migrant rather than a child wich Identified needs* 



The thrust of the efforts of the teams should be to minimize the 
causes for children dropping out of school. The causes' I'le either 
in the community, family, schools, or within the child himself. 
The teacher does all that is possible within the classroom, but 
the pupil personnel service teams provide other experts with 
special skills which give attention to the problems of each of 
these children* 

The "pupirt personnel technicians" (workers and ai'ids) ^re the 
"grass roots" neighborhood educational workers* These 'activities 
are under the direction of the Pupil Personnel supervisory stai^f , 
which should be in constant contact wtth the principals of the 
schools, where each is assigned. Services offered to an individual 
child depend upon the kind and degree of help needed to onable 
him to perform at peak capacity In the classroom. This seems to 
be the justification for Pupil Personnel Services; and to dole 
out a number of free lunches or medical services, without basing 
these services on identified needs, is a waste of money, time 
and effort. The "pupil personnel technicians" are in an excellent 
position to identify these needs. 

The solution to a child's economic needs might range from supply- 
ing clothing or arranging for free lunches, to work-training for 
an adult member of the family, or establishing eligibility for 
welfare funds. 

Social needs might be met by helping the child become a member .. 
of a club, attend a summer camp, or to join group activities led 
by the "pupil' personnel technicians" or consultants. 



When educational needs are Indicated^ the student might be referred 
to the consultar*- teams for psycho lag K^eal testing and evaluation. 
In those districts which are not staffed to provide these kinds 
of services.! direct reference to the Educational Service Centers 
should be made. In other Instances » the student might be referred 
to the district ^s remedial reading center ^ to a speech or hearing 
therapist) or to one of the coftununlty service organizations for 
overcoming physical disabilities by supplying glasses, hearing 
aides, medical or dental care. Sometimes tutoring can.be arranged 
with volunteer agencies or by organizing tutoring within the 
school itself. Contacts with the family are Important to rein- 
force the efforts of the teams. Home visits should continue to 
be made and parents counseled so as to develop better under- 
standing and cooperation within the school. 

The emotlonial needs of migrant children are very great. Where 
the home Is the major source of difficulty, community services 
can be arranged or supportive help by the appropriate consultants 
or technicians can be made available to the greatest extent ^ 
possible. Often a friendly relationship with the pupil personnel 
service team members can be enough to .give an anxious or fearful 
child the support needed to remain in school. With other children, 
intensive psychological services or special school facllittes 
might be needed. ^ 

The \"pupll peirsonnel consultants," technically trained, professional 
guidance workers; psychological social workers} and attendance^ 



workers 9 under the supervision of a supervisory director , should 
concentrate on more difficult cases** 

Psychologists tan perform tests and evaluations to clarify learning 
deficiencies and to detect causes for emotional disturbances* Psy- 
chological testing should be tailored to identify developmental 
shortcomings which need remediation* Counseling and short-range 
therapy can be undertaken when practical* The assistance of the 
Texas Department of Mental Health and Retardation can be enlisted 
when in-depth intervention is required* 

> 

Attendance officers act as home-school liaison personnel to iden- 
tify and help eliminate causes for exclusive absenteeism so char- 
acteristic of the potential dropouts* Emphasis should be on 
encouraging school attendance rather than enforcing the compulsory 
attendance law* 

( . 

It seems that If we are planning to do anything about dropouts 
from the migrant population, the time is ripe, especially if the 
V^war on poverty" is to make any lasting effects* The data almost 
indicate that a cease-fire situation exists for dropouts* Mean-^ 
while, the casualty rates continue to*ifiount» beginning with the 
fifth ferade sector (103 dropouts In the 95 reporting districts 
were fifth graders)* . 



GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 
Limitations of the Study 

All districts operating programs for migrant children, using funds 
from ESEA Title I| Migrant, were requested to complete follow-up 
studies of graduates in the 1970 graduating class. Only 32 of the 
76 reporting districts actually conducted migrant programs in 
grades 9-12. Districts without programs in grades 9-12 were re- 
quested ^^^conduct longitudinal studies of children*who ^had at one 
time participated in the migrant program on the elementary level, 
and report information about what happened to their graduates* 
Since 32 school districts have not beei>* in the migrant program 
long enough to have graduates who received services under Title I, 
ESEA, Migrant funds, the data are somewhat limited. 

Findings 

According to the data, the number of migrant graduates and the num* 
ber of migrant programs on the secondary level have increased sig- 
nificantly in the last two years. In 1969, there were 874 identi- 
fied migrant gi;'aduat3s in 16 districts which conducted migrant pro- 
grams on the secondary level, in comparison with 1,154 migrant 
graduates in the 1970 class in 32 districts with migrant programs 
on the secondary level. 

Table 16 presents follow-up information on the graduating class- 
of 1970 in 76 migrant districts, broken out in three identified 
population groups: Educationally Dlsadvantaged/Low Income; ^ 
Migrant; and General Elementary and Secondary • 
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Considering the graduates In these 76 school dlstrlctSy the ml- 
grant chlld^ In comparison with the general elementary hnd secondary 
population and the educationally dlsadvantaged/low Income 
children; ranks higher ins 

• The percentage of students entering the armed forces; 

• The percentage of students who received some type of 
vocational training at the secondary level; 

• The percentage of students going into direct employment 
for which they had no vocational training on the secondary 
level ; and 

• The percentage of graduates continuing their education . 
through some type of training other than college « 

Migrant students traditionally have been at the lower rung of the 
ladder in the percentage of students entering college* As shown 
in Table 16, out of the 1970 class, 22 percent of migrant graduates 
from the 76 reporting school districts attended colleges, compared 
with 28.6 percent of the educationally dlsadvantaged/low income 
graduates, and 59 percent of the general elementary and secondary 
graduates who a,t tended college* 

The data In Table 17 represent follow-up information from 18 of 
the 20 seven-months schools* As pointed out in previous reports, 
these districts serve a sizable number of migrant children in 
comparison with other schools participating in the migrant program 
and operating on a seven-months extended day bat^is* The remainder 
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of the districts (those operating on the regular ISO^-day schedule) 

• ^ ■ I • 

are portrayed In Table 18.. • 

» 

In the seven-months schools, 24.8 percent of the migrant ^ graduates 
enter some type of college or university, while 15.5 percent o£^^ 
the migrant graduates in the regular migrant districts continue' 
their post secondary experience in college. These^lgures are 
fairly consistent with previous findings of migi^nt graduates. 
Since some type 'of financing is required for attending college, 
and the migrant child comes from a low income family, these 
figures are not surprising. In both the seven-months and regular 
campuses, migrant graduates show a preference for attending 
college over some other type of formal training* Accounting for 
this choice might be the lack of scholarships and financial aid 
programs available for training programs in institutions other 
than colleges and universitltes* 

One Interesting fact seems evident from the FY 71 data, 14.7 per- 
cent of the migrant graduates enter the armed forces. The ainired 
forces offer opportunities such as instant employment, the G. I.. 
Bill after completion of the prescribed tour of duty, and the 
possibility of travel to broaden one's concept of what life is 
about outsiie the barrios* Whether these graduates feel a sincere 
need to serve their country, or that this is one of the narrow , 
opportunities available for these graduates, cannot be nown with 
th^.se data. We do know that the migrant graduate does show the . 
highest percentage of all population gtoups who enter the armed ; 
forces. 
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According to the information repotted by districts which provide 
services and activities for migrant qlilldren under ESEA; Title I, 
there was a large number of graduates who entered the Job market 
from all population groups. Table 16 shows 57.0 percent of the 
migrants, 46»4 percent of the educationally deprived or low in- 
come and 34*2 percent of the general elementary and secondary 
received some type of vocational training at the secondary level. 
The data seem to indicate that these vocational training programs 
on the secondary level were not the type that would place a grad- 
uate In a job upon graduating from high school. For example, as 
shown in Table 16, 57.0 percent of the migrant population received 
some type of vocational training on the secondary level but only 
12#5 percent were actually employed in an area allied with this 
training. The 'other population groups, in comparison with migrants, 
do not show the same discrepancy between the number receiving train- 
ing and those employed. Onlv one population group, the educationally 
disadvantaged, had a larger percentage which were employed in an 
area aliieli with their secondary training in comparison with 
employment in ''Other Areas." 

• 

Perhaps there are some logical explanations for the. high percentage 
of migrant children who received vocational training at the second- 
ary level and the low percentage who were actually employed In 
these fields. . To start with, the way the data were reported 
could partially explain these figures. For example, a child could 
not coun2:ea in the two categories of conti> ' f . i education and - 
employed* Thl3 could create a situation where a person, who entered 



college or some other tralnlngi or the armed forcesi might be 
using those vocatloi^il skills taught«on the secondary Ibvel to 
work his way through college or other tralnlngi or he might be 
using vocational skills in special assignments in the armed forces* 

In all pxobabilityi some o!: this does exist but, again, the way 
the data were requested, it could not be pulled out« The fact of 
the matter is that for actual placement in the world of work, 
these data do not show a high percentage of graduates w^o were 
employed in an, area in which. th6y had received training* on the 
secondary level. 

Since the migrant program on the secondary level was conducted in 
32 school districts in FY 70, there is a larger number of migrant 
children who are exposed to vocational training programs on the 
secondary levels as compared with previous years. In the 1969 
graduating class, 425 migrant children participated in some type 
of vocational training, as compared with 658 in the 1970 class. 

If ^":ate program managers see a realistic technical and vocational 
curriculum as part of the services available for migrant children^ 
then there seetns to be a need for mox;e, in-depth study of what a 
district can provide in the form of placement services before more 
programs are approved and funds, made available for expansion of ., 
the Texas Migrant Project on the secondary level* ■ 



CHILD MIGRANT PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 

To help local education agencies meet the needs of migrant chll- 
dren^ the State Board of Educatlonp during 1967-66, made funds 
available for preschool classes during the regular school year 
while migrants were In Texas* 

Because many school districts were already operating at full capac- 
ity, facilities for preschool units were not available. Texas 
Education Agency received approval from the U. S. Offia'e of Edu- 
cation to enable certain local education agencies to construct 
facilities and implement 40 preschool units in the spring of 1968, 
making a total of 178 units for 1968-69. These programs served 
approximately 3,500 preschool five and six-year old migrant chil« 
drenu During the summer of 1969, twenty-nine additional units 
were funded* This provided for the 1969-70 school year a total 
of 207 units to serve approximately 4,000 eligible migrant ch£l«* 
dren« 

This year, in 62 districts, approximately B^SOO preschool students 
who wer;i at least five years of age and under six years of age as 
of September 1, 1970, were served* ■ Th& classes, which continued 
for^a period of at least seven months, operated within a curriculum 
structured to provide for development of an adequate command of 
oral English, for cultural and educational enrichment, for concept 
development, and for experiences in perception* During 1967-68, 
Region I\Educatlon S^vice Center, Edinburgh Texas, under a grant 

\ ^' * ■ ■ 

from the y. S« Office of Education, Department of Health, Education 



and Welfare, began a curriculum revision project for first year 

non-English speaking pupils. With the permission ot the California 

State Department of Education, the staff of Region I Education 

Service Center used as the core of their Curriculum a series of 

lessons initially labeled, Project H-200 , and now known as 

Teaching English Early , this curriculum was developed at the 

University of California at Los Angeles and at the California 

State Department of Education, under a grant from the U. S. Office 

of Education* The kit, assembled for preschool migrant classes 

by Region I, under contract to Texas Education Agency, included 

the language lessons, a set of recorded language cards, pictures 

and objec^ts for visual aids, drill games, and recordings of songs 

and stories in Spanish and in Englisho The supplementary materials 

are correlated with the language lessons to reinforce and expand 

« 

the child's use of oral English and of Spanish in schools where 
there are blH^ngual teachers and/or aideso 

In the 20 districts operating a seven-months program, $13,350 werie 
allocated for each unit of the Migrant Preschool Program^ based 
on 25 students per unita The allocations were adjusted for teacher 
units earned th.i ugh the Minimum Foundation Program, and the ex- 
cess teachers were paid from.ESEA, Title I, Migrant fundso Students 
involved in this plan had available clothing and health services, 
and every child received a free hot lunch and at least one snack 

every day. ' 

• •» . » . 

An allocation of $350 per child was m^de for operating the 
Migrant Preschool Program in those districts participating in 



the enrichment pb^se of the Texas Child Migrant Program. Chil- 
dren participating in this program were provided food^ *clothingi 
and health services according to need* 

( 

TEXAS SUMMER CHILD MIGRANT PROGRAM 



Pupil Eligibility 

For purposes of the summer program only, the definition of a mt- 

sranC was as follows: * , 

\ 

\ "A migrapory child of a rpigratory agricultural worker is 

\a child who has moved with his family from one school 
district to another since January 1, 1967 in order that 
,a parent or other member of his immediate family might 
'secure employment in agriculture or in related food 
processing activities*" 



Only students meeting this definition were ' nrolled in summer pro- 
grams being operated with Title I Migrant Funds » 

A total of 0,491 students in 39 school districts participated in 
the 1971 Summer Program^ A comparison of the grade spans empha- 
sized In the regular I seven-months » and summer migrant programs 
can be seen i. • Graph 7o 

- , * i "• 

Summer Migrant Funding ; * 

Funding for the summer program was on the basis of ^190 per pupil 

• ' • ! • . ■ 

enrolled as of the third day of the program. 1 
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Each classroom provided the following personnel and services: 

1 teacher paid per the Local Education Agency ^onthly 
salary scale 
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PARTICIPATION BY G lADE SPAN 
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1 teacher aide paid per the Local Education Agency monthly 
salary scale 

Instructional materials 

Foud: Breakfast, lunch, and snack 

Salaries for food preparation and service based on the 
Local Education Agency salary scale for these services 

Transportation (as needed) 

Field trips 

Operation of plant 

Clothing. 

« 

Attendance services 
Health services 
Fixed charges 

Personnel 

Outstanding teachers anc aides who have had previous experience 
teaching migrant children were given top priority for employment 
in th:^ i progr^nu The use of bilingual teachers was also encc^ur- 
aged. Four hundred sixty-seven teachers worked in the summer 
migrant program, A full-time, teacher aidte was provided for each 
)rofessional conducting a teaching phase of the program. A total 
of 88 other professionals worked in .the program providing admin- 
istrative or ancillary services. 
\ . 

Due to the fact that this program was operated differently from 
the regular school program, a pre- and continuing in-service pro- 
gram was implemented. Table 19 on Staff Development exhibits some 
of the means' used. 
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The SuTTimer Curriculum v 

The program was a significant departyre from the prografa as oper- 
ated during the regular school year# There was a povp^away froia • 

A 

the traditional classroom and curriculum. The erophasia was placed 
on the development of language art skills, as this has been found 
to be the major area of weakness in migrant childrent The daily 
schedule also included reading, social studies, science, health 
and hygier > arts and crafts, mathematics, and recreation. 

In order to attract students to the Summer Program, d strong arts 
and crafts program for b^^th boys and girls was operated. A good 
'^r^icreation program, including swimming in some cases, was operated. 
Table 20 shows the number of students and districts offering these 
various areas of emphasis. 

Class Organization 

There were no more than 20 students per classroom and a minimum 
of 15 pupils pex classroaB, thus keeping the teacher-pupil ratio 
1-20. Schools were encouraged to attain the maximum nuruber of 
students per class rather than the minimum number • 

The program was operated for pupils in.;2'*"ades preschool through 
eight, although' a non-graded structure ..as used for class organi- 
zation. Level of achievement and age were the two main factors 
considered wheri determining summer placement* A student^ s grade 
designation, a;3 used during the regular school year, was not 
coasidered in determining his summer class placement* ^ 



TABLE 20 



SUMMER PROGRAMS OPERATED BY 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



NUMBER OF 
DISTRICTS 


• NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 


PROGRAM 


23 


4,228 


Non-Remedial English Language Arts 


3 


1,001 


Non-Remedial Reading 


6 


1 

2,065 


Non-Remedial Math 


3 


683 


Non-Remedial Social Studies 


3 


978 


Non-Remedial Science (. 


13 


2,510 


Remedial Language Arts 


\ 6 

\: 


1,294 


Remedial Reading 


895 


Remedial Math 




662 


Remedial Social Studies 


\ 


4,387 


Enrichment Experiences 


12 


2,686 


Physical Education 




8 


Typing ' 




1 


Spanish 


■\ 


1 


SEDL 


^ 3 \ 


334 


Remedial Science 



Since the program was not intended to be operated as a regular, 
term classroom^ emphasis was placed en a non-traditional class- 
room approach, . with much use of individualized instruction and 
multisensory approaches. Each student participated in a minimum 
of two or more field trips during the program. 

This program was structured toward the alleviation of student 
deficiencies and did not concentrate on "making-up" courses or 
classes failed during the previous school year* * ^ , - ' 

In several schools, the principal and teaching s^tf developed a 
unit or theme during in-service prior to the suiiraner school program 
which followed through all areas and grades of the summer program. 

Length of Prograin 

The program was operated for a period of eight weeks, beginning on 
or about June 1, 1971 and ending on or about ^uly 30 i 1971* The 
program offered 40 days of instruction, exclusive of holidays. 

The school day was for the duration of six hours, including foort 
periods* The breakfast period lasted for 30 minutes maximum and 
the lunch period for 45 minutes maximtim. 

AncillaiT Services 

Students enrolled in the program received breakfast, a hot lunch, 
and at least one '^neck per day. Clothing was provided for those 
students showing need. Swimming and physical education clothing 
was also purchased with these funds if needed. All students en- 
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rolled in this program were eligible to receive physical examina- 
tions aud follow-up services as needed. • 

' In those cases where distance from school and other factors made 
it necessary, transportation was provided for any child enrolled 
in the program* 

The number of students served in various pupil personnel service 
areas can be seen in Table 21* 
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